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I 

On Maitreya, the Yogac.Ira Doctor 

Professor Ui 1 lias in a series of studies pointed out that no 
■doubt is possible concerning the historical existence of Maifcreya 
who was the master of Asahga and was himself the author of 
many works. He supported his view by references to the Chinese 
translations of some Buddhist texts. It will not be useless to 
quote here some new sources, which quite agree with his op¬ 
inion. 

(I) The commentary of Sfchiramafci upon the Madhvanta- 
vibhaga . 2 

The manuscript of this text has been found, though in 
a very damaged condition, in Nepal and is being edited, with 
a complete restoration into Sanskrit from the Tibetan of all the 
missing passages, by me and my friend Vidhusekhara Bhatfca- 
carya. The author begins by commenting upon the introductory 
stanza of the vrtti of Vasubandhu on the karikas of Maifcreya, 
which runs thus in Chinese: 


1 Studies in Indian Philosophy (in Japanese) I p. 359 ff. On the 
author of the Mahay dna~sutralanhara (Zeitsehriffc fur Indologie mid 
Iranistik. VI, 2, 215). Mattreya as an historical personage, (Indian 
studies in honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, p. 95 &). 

2 This is the actual reading of the MSS., but in the Tibetan transla¬ 
tion we have: vibhaftga. Special thanks of the author of these notes 
and of Buddhist scholars as well must be expressed to His Holiness $ri 
Hemaraja Sarma, guru of His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal, for 
having succeeded in getting the MS, of this work and having allowed me 
to make a copy of it. 
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and thus in Tibetan:— 


It can be restored with the help of the quotations scattered 
throughout the commentary of Sthiramatiin the following way : 

[tacch s’astrasyasya pramldram abhyarhya sugatatmajam 

vaktdmm cdsmadddibhyo yatisye i rthavivecane ], 

Here Sthiramati makes the following remarks: 

asya kdrikd&dstrasyd'rya, maitreyah pranetd .... valctd - 

ram iti; . sa> punar drydsanga; iatrdryamai treyddhistbdndd 

dharme[na paramparayd Sdstram. idam prddurbhutam ucyate], 

(II) Then Haribhadra, in his big Abhisamayalahkaraloka, 
which is at the same time the commentary upon the Asta- 
sahasrika-prajhaparamita and the Abhisamayalankara-karika 
of Maitreya, confirms that the tradition was always current 
in India that Maitreya was a historical personage and writer 
of many treatises; we read in fact on page 73 of my edition; 1 

<e Vidita-samasta-pravacand’rtho labdha’dhigamo e py dryasan - 
gah punarukta~bdhulyend i punaruktaprade&e* pi pratyeka-pada - 
vyavacchedd 1 darSanena gdmbhirydc ca praj ndpdrami Idrtham 
unnetum asakto daurmanasyam anuprdptas tam uddiSya Mail - 
reyena Bhagavatd prajndpdramitd-sidram vydkhydtam abhisama- 
yalankdrakdrikd&dsiram ca krtam” 

The same thing is stated in the introductory verses of the 
same work, where we read : 

Maitreyena daydvatd Bhagavatd netum svayam sarvathd 

prajndpdramitdnaye sphutatard tikd krtd kdrikd . 

1 Published in Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. The first volume contain¬ 
ing the text will be out, I hope, shortly; then, a second volume will 
follow in which the life of Haribhadra, his works and the contents of the 
Abhisamaya will be discussed in detail and compared with the mystic 
theories of other schools. The historicity of Maitreya is supported by 
Tib. tradition. 
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In this connection, it will not be out of place to refer once 
more to the well-known passage of Subandhu’s Vasavadatta on 
the meaning of which many theories have been advanced. 

iC Nydyataitmm iva Uddyotakarasvarupam bauddhasangtiim 
ivdlankdrabhusildm” 1 The relation expressed here is not be¬ 
tween two different works such as Mahayanasutralahkara and 
Mahayanabhidharmasahglfci of Asanga (theory of Prof. Sylvain 
Levi ) 1 2 nor between the Buddhist canonical books in general and 
some kind of explanatory literature (theory of Prof. Luders). 3 
In the first part we have quite a clear relation expressed 
between the Nvayasutras and a particular commentary upon it, 
viz., that of Uddyotakara; we must therefore logically infer that 
in the second case also allusion is made to some particular texts, 
one being the mula&utra and the other a commentary. Now, 
we know that although sangiti is any sutra beginning with the 
introductory formula: e 4 evam mayd Srutam ( £i Evam mayd srutam 
iti krtvd bhiksavo,mama dharmah sangiiavyah .) still no other Sutra 
had, during the great blossoming of Mahayana, such a great 
diffusion and notoriety as the Prajhaparamita in its various 
redactions. Mai trey a was the first to write a commentary 
upon it called the PancavimSatisdkasrikaprajndpdramiiopadeSd- 
bhisamaydlankdra&astra , which, together with the karikas of 
the Mahayanasutralahkara written also by him and commented 
upon by Asanga, gives us a fairly good idea of what an alankdra 
(bauddhaSdstra according to the commentator Narasimha) must 
have been, viz. ,ametrical commentary, the purpose of whidh was 
to classify, to discriminate and to harmonise the various doctrines 
expounded in the Mahay anasutras and to establish, at the same 
time, the foundations of the new dogmatics. 4 And the Abhi- 
samayalahkara enjoyed a notoriety as other texts can hardly 
claim. It was commented upon by Asanga, Vasubandhu, Bha- 
danta Vimuktisena, Aryavimuktisena, 5 Haribhadra and it repre¬ 
sents the foundation of the mystical theories and practices of 
the Yogacaras as well as of the Buddhist Tantrics of India and 
Tibet. Just as Subandhu refers to such a notorious work as 
Uddyofcakara’s varttika, we should expect that in the second 
instance also, as I pointed out before, he alluded to some other 


1 P. 235 (Bibl. Indicaed.). 

2 Introduction to the translation of A6ahga’s Sntralankara p. 16. 

3 Bruchstiicke der Kalpandmanditika des Kunwralata, p. 28-29 

4 The more I study the works of Maitreya the greater it seems to me 
to have been his work. It was in fact a very difficult task to combine the 
often, at least apparently, contradictory statements of the Sutras, and also 
to give a consequential and logical order of the topics discussed in them, 
with so many repetitions, and such a great redundancy. Still this was 
necessary, when the mahayana masters wanted to support their views 
with the authority of the agamas. The position of Maitreya is discussed 
by me in the introductory volume of the Abhisamaya. 

5 A manuscript of his work has been brought by me from Nepal 
and is being edited. 
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well-known work; the Abhisamaya quite well fulfils this 
condition, chiefly when we consider that the comparison implies 
necessarily a philosophical work even in the second case. Nor 
will it be out of place to remember that the association of Uddyo- 
takara with the Bauddhas&stra is not absolutely arbitrary. 
Uddyotakara wrote his work in order to refute Dihnaga and his 
teachings and Dihnaga, besides writing his treatises on nyaya, 
composed also a metrical commentary on the Astasahasrika- 
prajnaparamita following the model of the Abhisamaya. 1 

II 

The First Mention of Tantric Schools 

Very little attention has been paid up till now to Tantric liter¬ 
ature ; and yet, apart from some exceptions, the Tantras contain 
almost nothing which can justifiy the sweeping judgment of some 
scholars who maintain that they represent the most degener¬ 
ated form of Indian speculation. On the other hand, after a 
careful study, I cannot help seeing in them one of the highest 
expressions of Indian mysticism, which may appear to us rather 
strange in its outward form, chiefly because we do not always 
understand the symbolical language in which they are written. 
Moreover, they are an unparalleled source of information to the 
ethnologist as well as to the historian, and when properly 
studied they will shed a great light upon some ignored aspects 
of Hindu civilization and upon the manifold elements of which 
this is the outcome. The rule once prevalent among the Tan¬ 
tric, viz,, t( kulapustakani gopayet” has no value to-day and a 
good deal of Tantric literature is accessible to scholars, which, 
however represent but a small part of the enormous material 
still awaiting publication. Its investigation is an urgent 
task of oriental scholarship. But not only I disagree from 
many of my western colleagues, so far as the general apprecia¬ 
tion of the Tantras is concerned, but also as regards other 
points, and chiefly the antiquity of Tantric literature. The 
opinion generally accepted is that they originated about the 
VII century A.D. 2 The first objection to this theory is 
that many buddhist texts which were considered as sutra’s and 
are now incorporated into the Sannipata or Mahasannipata class 
of the Chinese Canon, contain many an element which is charac¬ 
teristically tantric, such as mantras , their symbolic value, the 
acceptance of Hindu gods and goddesses, the necessity of abhi~ 


# 1 This work is preserved in Chinese as well as in Tibetan and quo¬ 
tations from ifc are to be found in Abhisamayalankaraloka, Dharmasam* 
graha, etc. 

2 Wintbrnitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur. I Band. p. 482, 
Kbrn, Der Buddhismus, II. p. 525 f. But see the sound remarks by Przy- 
luski in BEFEO, XXIIL p. 317. 
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select, etc. But many of these texts which, though they cannot 
be considered as real tantras, show the influence of tan trie 
ideas and rituals, were translated into Chinese before the seventh 
century A.B. 1 I quote as a characteristic example the Suvarna - 
prabhdsasutra which is quite tantric in its contents, formulae, 
and rites and which was first translated by *Dharmaksema 
(first half of the fifth century, A.D.) or the Maharnayuri - 
vidyarajm , absolutely tantric, already translated by Kuma- 
rajtva. 2 But leaving aside this question which cannot be fully 
studied within the limits of a brief note, I wish to point out 
some old passages which seem to testify to the existence of 
Tantric schools at any early date. In Tattvasiddhisastra by 
Harivarman (IV cent. A.D.) and in the Madhyanianagama - 
mstra by Asanga 3 there is an allusion to a school called 

ii ^If J§!l na J a s * u mo * definite reference is to 

be found in that passage to the theories peculiar to the sect ; 
but in Harivarman's work it is said that they admitted the 
existence of 16 paddrthas and in Madliydntdnugcimasdstra 
they are quoted after the Mahesvara school and in connec¬ 
tion with logical theories concerning the validity of a hetn. 
This fact led Prof. Ui to think that these na ya siu mo might 
have some_ connection with the nydya, the relation .of which 
with the l&varavdda, (§iva) can be traced to an early date. 4 
But Ki-tsang commenting upon the Satasastra of Aryadeva 
identifies them with the Jnatiputras, I^ataputtas, who are 
generally considered as a school of the Nirgranthas, viz., the 
Jainas, and in accordance with Harivarman, attributes 
sixteen topics to them. These topics as I have shown elsewhere, 
are the following : (a) eight derived from 4e hearing-knowledge r9 



Srutajndna, viz., (1) astronomy and geography, 


(2) arithmetics, (3) medicine, (4) mantras, (5-8) four vedas; ( b) 


eight derived from a 44 cultivation-mind ” 4^? li t : (bhdva - 

na%) (1-6) cultivation of the six divine practices, (7) cultiva¬ 
tion of the worship of the stars, planets, gods, (8) cultivation of 
the practice of the rsis. We cannot say how far the information 


1 The evolution of the text of the Ary amah j u£ rimula-tantra, well 
illustrated by Prof. Przyluski, art. eit., is highly instructive. Even if many 
tantras were originally considered as sutras and many among them always 
retained the form of a Sahgiti , there is no doubt that, so far as their con¬ 
tents are concerned, they must be ranged among the Tantras. 

2 For this work, various redactions of which are known, see S. Levi, 
JA., 1915, p. 19. 

3 Both the works are lost in Sanskrit, but their translation is to be 
found in the Chinese Canon. 

4 The passages have been already referred to by me in; Predinndga 
Buddhist Texts on logic from Chinese sources, Introduction, 
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of Ki-tsang is right, blit the fact remains that these paddrthas 
have nothing in common with the Jainas, nor do they show any 
relation with the sixteen paddrthas of the Nyayasutras. On 
the other hand the reference to mantras , medicine, worship 1 of 
stars, planets, etc., even if not necessarily suggesting some con¬ 
nection with the Tanfcras, points out, at least, some practices or 
doctrines which were not absent in them. Even the allusion to 
the four Vedas does not exclude the possibility that we are here 
concerned with some reference to Tantric doctrines. It is 
known, in fact, that though the Tantras were sometimes con¬ 
sidered as being heterodox, bdhya , still the Tantrics themselves 
generally admitted the authority of the Vedas, four in number, 
(and often recognising the supremacy of the Atharvaveda over 
the others) 2 though assuming that in the kaliyuga the Tantras 
afford the easiest way to mukii. 

But is there any positive ground to affirm that in the 
Nayasinmo-: *Nydyasauma *Nayasaumya *Nayasauma, we 
have undoubtedly a reference to Tantric schools ? Let us begin 
with the Saumas or Saumyas. Though we cannot gather very 
much from the lexica , still, reference to them can be found 
in Sanskrit literature and of such a kind as to support our view. 

(a) Raghuttama in his Bhdsyacandra on Nydyabhdsya 
quoted the Saumya as a bdhya siddhdnia (Nyayadarsana ed. by 
Ganganatha Jha, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series p. 30) Carvdka- 
sauma-satigata-jind-'rhaia-digambardh sad bdhydk siddhdntdk . 

(b) na vindanti padam bantam iailandm niskalam gurum 1 

samvddayanti ye kecit pdpam 8 VaiSesikds tathd || 
bauddhds tv arihantd ye somasiddhdntavddinak | 
mimdmsdk panca&rotai ca vdmasiddhantadaksindh |[ 

This passage, is taken from the Akulavlratantra revealed 
by Mlnanatha andi preserved in a MS. in the Durbar Library of 
Katmandu. The passage was first communicated to me by 
Prof. Bagchi and, then, by His Holiness Hemaraja Sarma (guru 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal) whose knowledge of the 
Tantric literature I had the privilege to admire during my stay 
in Nepal and who was so kind as to explain to me some difficult 
portions of the Tantrasara of Abhinavagupta. He also pointed 
out to me in a long letter from Katmandu dated 29, X. 29 the 
two commentaries on the Prabodhaeandrodaya which are 
not accessible to me and are reproduced in the following item as 
written in his letter. 

* Even the number 16, as is known, plays a great partin Tantric lore 
see my: Tracce di culto lunare mil, India antica Rivista di Stud 
Orientali; Roma, 1930. 

2 Ofr. Rudrayamala p. 130,130, 146. On the non-vedie character of 
Tantras, see Laksmidhara’s com. on Saundaryalahari, p. 81. , 

s This is the reading of His Holiness Sri Hemaraja Sarma; but 
Prof. Bagchi reads nyaya. On Somasiddhanta ep» GOPINATH RAO, 
Hindu Iconography , Vol, II, p. I, pp. 20 and 24. 
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(c) Prabodhacandrodoya . Act. Ill 

esa purastdt Somasiddhdnlak ... J 

(tatah ■pravisciti kdpdlikarupadhdri somasidhdniah) 
narasth imdl d krtacd rubhusa nak smasdnavdsi nrlcapalabho - 
janah | 

pasydmi yogdnjanasuddhacaksusd jagan mitho bhinnam 
abhinnam isvarat || .. .. 

mastiskdntravasdbhipuriiamahamdmsdhutir juhvatdm 
vahnau brahmakapdlakalpitasurdpanena nak pdrand j 

sadyah krtakathorakanlhavigalatkildladhdrojjvalair arcyo 
nak purusopaharabalibhir devo mahdbhairavah j| .... 
etat kardlakaravdlanikrttakantJiandloccaladbahulaphenila - 
budbudaughaih j 

sdrdham damaddamarudankrtidhutabhutavargena bhargagrhi - 
mm rudhirair dhinomi || .... 

idam pavitram amrtam piyaldm bhavahhesajam | pasupasasa- 
mucchedakdranain bhairavoditam || 

RucikaraUkd; sahomayd variate Somah tasya siddhdnta 
Somasiddhantak. gaurimahade vdbhydm bhamivabhairavimnrti - 
bhydm vedamdrgaparitydgdydsurdn pravartayitum ay am sid - 
dhdntah krtah, Karpuramanjarigranthe Bhairavdnanda etad 
upajivako'py tadvimsatibhedabhinnak. tatraiva ddhimyaksini- 
prabhrtinam antarbhdvah . 

Prakd&atikd; asmdkam brahmarandhropalaksitah kapdlo 
brahmakapdlah . Tantra kalpitd vidyamdnd surd cdndri , tasydh 
pdnena pdrand vratasamdptih . ata emyam Umayd sahitah somas 
tasya siddhdntah. 

Qandrikd ; Umayd sahitah somo yathd Parvatya sahaKaildse 
modate, tadvad bhaktah pdrvatUulyakdntayd sahita tsvaravesa- 
dhdri san Kaildse sa iva modate . 

(d) Then in the Agamapramanya by Yamunaearya, the guru 
of Ramanuja, we read the following passage which supports 
our view even more evidently than the others. (Reprint from 
4< The Pandit ” p. 26.) 

saivam pdSupatam cairn bauddham apy drhatarn tathd | 
kdpdlam pahcaratram cety evam pdsandatd smrteh || 
vaidikam idntrikam ceti vibhdgakarandd api | 
gamy ate pancardtrasya vedabdhyatvanUcayak || 

Saivam pdSupatam saumyam lagudam ca caturvidham | 
tanirabhedah samuddistah sahharam na samdcarel {) 

There is, therefore, no doubt that the Somasiddhanta re¬ 
presented a Tantricsect, to be identified with the Kapalikas, and 
that the existence of this school can be proved as early as the 
time of Harivarman and Asanga. It appears also from the com¬ 
mentaries upon Prabodhae, that they practised rites similar to 
those of the sahajiya sect.. They were in the beginning and 
remained all throughout a Saiva sect, but traces of contamina- 
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tion with the Buddhist Siddhas can be found in the extantliter- 
ature In fact in the Sabaratantra we have a list of twenty-foui 
KaSlikS 12 gurus, or rather 12 forms of Siva a* guru, and 
12 V Sisyas; among these it is easy to recognwe the names of 
well-known Siddhas as they appear m the Buddhist tradition- 
Nagarjuna, Minanatha, Carpata., This can easily be seen in the 
following table taken from the Sabaratantra . 


List of the 24 Kapalikas 


1 adinatha 

2 anadi 

3 kala. 

4 atikalaka. 

5 karala 

6 vikarala 

7 mahakala. 

8 kal abhairavanatha. 

9 batuka. 

10 bhutanatha 

11 vlranaiha 

12 Srfkantha 


13 nagarjuna. 

14 jadabharaba. 

15 hariscandra. 

16 satyanatha. 

17 minanatha. 

18 goraksa 

19 carpata 

20 avadya 

21 vairagya 

22 kanthadharin 

23 jalandhara 

24 malayarjuna. 


As regards the other part of the term nay a siu mo which 
may go back to a form nyaya 3 or naya it is known that 
naya was the name of a very old section or group of Tantias. I 
refer here to the Navasutra which is a section oith&Ni&va- 
satattvasamhita, an old manuscript of which ^^ l^ra/v of 
sitional pupto-characters, is preserved m the Duibai Library ot 
Nepal and has been described by Haraprasada Sastn in Ins 
Nepal Catalogue. 3 

Ill 

On the names Minanatha and MatsybndbanItha 

It is known that one of the greatest Siddhas, viz., those 
mvstics who tried to harmonise Mahayana Buddhism and 

Hinduism and are supposed to have been eighty-fourinnumbei, 
is said to have been Matsyendranatha. In the Tibetan Grub 
fob as well as in the old Bengali Goraksavijaya some legends 

l The Sabaratantra does not seem to be very old, but it 
interesting for the study of Indian folklore since it contains formulae 
in Arabic and reference to a Mohamedan Siddha called Ismail Pn- 
Ismail vogin. Edition in Bengali characters in the monthly magazine 
Amnndava The same passage with better readings is quoted m Gora .a- 
^ddhlntasangr^aTiriS, where the interesting information is given 
that the 24 kapalikas were created by Natha (liva) m order to eomba 
the twenty-fou? avatSras of Visiiu, when Parataama had killed the 

ksatriyas. f orms naya and nyaya, as is known can be interchanged. 
So far as the Chinese transcription is concerned the character corresponds 
to ia iS ifia fifiTnha na ha (in pracritisms from sev.nya). The Nayottara 
has recently been the object of a diligent study by Prof. Bagchi, IHQ, 
Vol. V, p. 754. 

S Vol. I. P. 138 ff. 
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are narrated for the explanation of this strange name; 1 
but it seems natural to suppose that these traditions do not 
contain anything historical, but were rather invented on the 
basis of the name itself. In other words, it is the name which 
gave birth to the legend and not a particular event which 
was the origin of the name. Moreover, it is a surprising fact 
that Matsyendranatha and Mlnanatha are mere synonyms 
and, strange enough, in some lists one is said to have been 
the son of the other, 2 So it may be doubted whether 
in this case we are concerned with personal names or rather 
with a title or appellative of a special class of yogis. In 
the Tantric schools there were special designations for certain 
stages reached by the initiated or for particular conditions 
of life that the adepts had chosen; so we have the avadhuta in 
the Saiva sects, the Vajrdcarya or the Purnapmjna in the 
Buddhist schools; names like these are essentially initiation 
names showing a well-defined stage of holiness, though they 
may become—and in fact later on became—personal names. 
That this was the case with the name Matsyendranatha seems 
to be indicated by the fact that the Grubt’ob considers Mat- 
syendra as another name for Lui-pa, the adisiddhacarya of 
the Caryacaryaviniscaya, while in the lists of the Varnanarat- 
nakara and of the Hathayogapradlpika no mention is to be 
found of Luipa though there is mention of Matsyendranatha. 
But better support to our view comes from the Kashmiri 
tradition where the name Macchinda, 3 * that is the prakrit or 
apabhramsa form of scr. Matsyendra is clearly considered as 
an appellative of some siddhas who have reached a particular 
stage in the mystic realization. We read, in fact, in the 
Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta, Yol. I, p. 25. 

1 The legend referred to here is the same as that of Jonah. It is at 
present impossible to state whether we have here the trace of some influ¬ 
ence exercised by Semitic traditions on our school, or a quite indepen¬ 
dent form of the legend, which, as I remember to have read in DTJS8AUD 
Civilizations Prehelleniques , seems to have been known also to the Cre- 
teans. Cp. PJSCHEL Der Drsprung des christ. Fischsymbol Sitz- 
ungsberichte d. Preuss. Akademie, 1905. LATJFER Die Bruza Sprache. 
p. 11. 12 (reprint). There is agreement between Goraksavijaya and 
Grub fob, life of Minapada; but the legend, here related in connection 
with Luipada, Maechindra, Matsyendra, is different. Op. the German 
translation of the Grub fob by Grunwedel in Baessler Archiv. Moreover 
it should be noted that while Mlnanatha is said to have been a fisher¬ 
man from Kamarupa, (Grub fob and Bka 'qbabs bdun Man. translated 
by Grunwedel in Bibliotheca Buddhica XVII). Luipa is said in the 
Grub fob to have been a prince; on Luhi cadra, Lohicandra or 
Lohidasacfr. VASU, Modern Buddhism in Orissa , p. 123, n. 2. Lui, Luijf 
is, perhaps, as already suggested by GRtlNWEDEL, an aprabhramsa 
form for Rohita ; rohila as a fish of good omen is well known in Buddhist 
Literature; cp. AvadanaSataka I, 168 ff. Jataka IV, p. 2, etc. 

2 Bka 5 qbabs bdun Idan . p. 121. 

3 So also Maechindra in the Mangalastaka attributed to Kalidasa 

on which ep. Gokhale. The Mangalastaka of K., I.H.Q., L p. 739. 
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rdgdrunam granthibildvakirnani 
yo jdlam atanavitdnavrUi j 

Icalombhitam bdhyapathe cakdra 

stdn me sa macchandavibhuh prasannah || 

Here the commentator Rajanaka Jayadratha first quotes 
the following verse:— 

macchdh paSdh samdkhydtdS capaldh cittavrttayas | 
chediids in yadd tena macchandas tena kirtitah || 

And then comments: <s pd&akhandanasvabhdvo macchanda 
eva. ,y It is, therefore, evident that at the time of Abhinava- 
gupta the name matsyendra , apabhramsa: macchinda , macchanda 
was a mere appellative for some Siddhas; the possibility that it 
was a personal name seems to be excluded by the artificial 
legend invented to explain its origin and by the evident 
symbolic meaning of the word matsya.macclia interpreted by the 
Kashmiri school as pdM or indriya . As regards this last point 
the s'aiva tradition quite agrees with the buddhist according to 
which m/ina has also a technical and mystical meaniv*; we 
read in fact in the commentary upon the Catuspithatantra called 
Amitapada by Durjayacandra (third patala): prajmmalcara - 
minakair iti sarvabhavdnmn nihsvahhdmtdprajha tayd ca sar- 
vendriydni prdnina iva makaraminakair vydpddyante iti sddhar - 
myat prajhaiva makarami nay at e . It is also not out of place 
to note that in the Mahahmlanirnaya we find the form Mac- 
chyaghnapada (Nepal Oatal II, p. 32, 33), which rests upofu the 
meaning of the name as explained by the Kashmiri tradition. 
The hypothesis is, therefore, possible that the title matsyendra 
or its synonym was first given to Lui-pa, as it is stated by 
the Tibetan tradition, and subsequently taken by some of 
his followers assuming the definite character of a title or appel¬ 
lative. This evolution was already accomplished at the time 
of Abhinavagupta (X-XI sec.) This fact is not without a 
bearing upon the chronology of the siddhas as it shows that the 
first man to whom this appellative was given must have been 
much older than Abhinavagupta. If the Tibetan tradition is 
right in identifying Lui-pa with Matsyendra we could have a 
terminus a quo as regards the age of this siddha : in fact, I find 
reference to Lui-pa in the Abhisamayamanjart of Santiraksita, 
fol 3, 1 taiah kava .,..(?) dvayam krivd jnanacakrambhdvanam 
iti Luyi - pddokteh. 

IV 

The GobaksasaotitI and the AvadhOtagitI 

Goraksasamhita is one of the works attributed to Goraksa; 
it is known to me only through the edition in Bengali 
characters by PrasannakumSra Kaviratna (feka sarav. 1897), 
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It is composed of five amsas, the first four of which are 
nothing but a manual of hathayoga in which all the various 
mudrds , asanas , dhdrands , etc., are described; apart some 
few exceptions, it does not contain anything new or what 
we do not find in other manuals of this kind, such as 
the Hathayogapradxpika, the Gherandasamhita, the Sivasam- 
hita, the Kalltantra, etc. But the fifth amsa is quite different 
in its contents; it is in fact a short philosophical treatise in 
the form of the glta-literature, well written and extremely 
interesting for those who want to know the dogmatical and 
philosophical fundaments of these later mystical schools. It is 
evident that it has no connection with the rest of the work ; 
while the other four parts are chiefly concerned with the yoga 
praxis, here we have an exposition of the absolute identity 
of the individual soul with the all; and this all is described, 
just like the dharmadhatu of later Buddhist schools, as nirvi- 
kalpa , gaganopama, hxinya. The supreme reality is nirdlam - 
bana t but the alambanas, which are mere kalpanas , may have a 
pure conventional value, in so far as the yogins must have 
recourse to them in their progressive realization of the truth, 
but without abhinivesa , as they do not correspond to anything 
real 1 , (cfr. the Yogacara point of view as expounded for 
instance in the Abhisamavalaiikaraloka). But, in fact, the 
truth or the absolute is sahaja , inborn. 2 * In one word, we 
find here the ideas that are common to the Siddhas and to the 
Saiva as well as to the Buddhist Tantras belonging to the 
same period. 

Now it is doubtful whether this section belonged to the 
original redaction of the Goraksasamhita or was added to it 
later. I have no access to other editions of the work or to 
manuscripts of it but this much I can say, viz., that the existence 


1 Cr. Goraksasamhita 121. 

suksmatvdt tadadrsyan , nirgunatvac 4 ca yogibhih 
alamfoanadi yat proktam kramctd alambanam bhavet 

The theory of the Abhisamaya is just based upon an extremely 
subtle classification of the progressive alambanas which are the 
support of the meditation of the Bodhisattva aiming at the supreme 
illumination. One alambana is purified and annulled by the assumption 
of a contrary— pratipaksa —which has a mere conventional, momentary 
value, in so far as it is to be cleared off by a higher alambana and so on up 
to the realization of the 4unya£a t which of course must be devoid of 
any idea of the silnyata or attachment to it because in this case 
there would be no iuddhi. All these topics have been fully discussed 
in the introduction to my edition of the Abhisamaya where the mystical 
theories of the tantras, $aiva and Buddhist as well, have been studied 
together with the system of the siddhas. 

2 V. 90 

svabhavasamvrUir aham ca tattvam 

dkdsakalpam sahajam dhruvam ca 
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of the fifth am&a as an independent work 1 is a well established 
fact. This fifth part is nothing but the Avadhulagita , which is 
quoted as a distinct work in Goraksasiddhantasangraha p. 33 
and related to the Gor&ksa-school. But this attribution is not 
beyond contention: in fact in the printed text 2 * we read the 
colophon : iti &ndatiatreyahrtdvadhuiagitd and this attribution 
is general in the manuscript redaction, as I can guess from 
the bibliographical material at my disposal. 8 I must add that in 
a copy of the same work preserved in the Durbar Library of 
Katmandu, it is styled f< Dattatreyagoraksasamvada.” This 
fact while confirming the hypothesis that Dattatreya 4 was 
an historical personage, seems to show some connection between 
his doctrines and those of Goraksa and should not therefore 
pass unnoticed by future investigators of the religious sects and 
currents of ancient India. I must add in this connection 
that according to a passage of the Tantramaharnava quoted 
in Goraksasiddhantasahgraha (p. 44) Dattatreya is called 
Mahanatha and included among the eighty-four siddhas. This 
proves once more the complexity of this school called the 
Siddhas. Though admitting some general principles accepted 
by all and which, therefore, represented a link among the 
followers of the sect, still, this school, as it always happened 
in India, was divided very soon into a series of individual 
interpretators and therefore into groups and subgroups, which 
we are no longer in a position to discriminate. This fact is 
well pointed out by the different lists of the Siddhas 5 handed 
down to us, which are Buddhist (Grub t ? ob.; Bka c babs 
bdun Idan, Taranatha, gSum pa mk‘an po.) and Saiva (Varna- 
naratnakara, Hathayogapradlpika). These Siddhas were not 
only claimed as their own masters by each of the two greatest 
currents of thought of medieval India, but in each current the 
various sampradayas had their own list of Siddhas. This 
explains why so much discrepancy as regards their names is 
to be found among the lists that we have at our disposal 
and which can only be explained if we assume that they came 
to us from various sects representing particular tendencies. 

V 

A Sanskrit work by Siddha Carpati 

Carpati is one of the eighty-four Siddhas. His biography 
is preserved in the Grub t’ob where his name is given in the 

1 But the 33 first verses of the fifth am&a of the Samhitd are not 
in the git a. 

2 By the Nirnayasagara Press; but the same work is also included in 
the Brhatstotrasaritsagara. There is another Avadhutagita in Bhagavata* 
purana xi, 7-9. 

2 See Aufrecht’s Catalogue s. v. 

4 See BARNETT— Hindu gods and Heroes p. 114. 

5 The number 84 induces suspicion; it is in fact one of the mys- 
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corrupt form Capari, in the bKa 5 babs bdun Man in the 
History of Taranatha p 106 and in gSum pa mk’an po i. 129. 
He is to be found also in the list of the Yarnanaratna kara 
and in that of the Hathayoga. While in Nepal I had the 
rare privilege of examining the Tieh collection of manuscripts 
gathered with great competence by His Honour the General 
Kesar Sham Sher Jung Bahadur. One of these manuscripts 
contains a small work by Carpati or rather a commentary— 
which is in facta mere bdlabodhini —on a stotra , written by him. 
Since no other work from the pen of this Siddha is known to us 
it is perhaps interesting to give some information about it. The 
stotra is called 44 Devamanusyastotra” and it is a hymn to 
Avalokitesvara. Lokesvara. It seems to be in circulation 
even now among the Buddhist community of Nepal. That 
the small stotra is really by Carpati 1 is stated by the commen¬ 
tator at the very beginning of his tippani 

karuna&unyatabhinnamurtim 2 advayam uttamam 
tratdram sarvalokandm name lokehvaragurum 
irimanmeghamahdpdirapreranad viMtd mayd 
Srifilasagareneyam carpatistutuiippani 

Mention of the same is to be found also in the commentary 
on verse 16 44 mayd Carpatind” and verse 22 44 mayi Garpatau.” 
At the end of the stotra Lokesvara is called potalakdcalavdsa . 
As a whole the stotra , neither for its style nor for its contents,, 
seems to be particularly interesting. The only thing which I 
like to quote here is the allusion to magical and alchemic 
practices which are quite characteristic of the literature con¬ 
nected with the Siddhas. 

anjanety ddi ; he bhagavan yasya tvam tusyasi tasyanjanagu - 
tikapddukasiddhih sidhyati, na kevalam a hjanagutikdpddukasid- 
dMr eva sidhyati , siddhausadhimanimantravidhir api sidhyati na 

kevalam . sidhyati yaksastri ca tasya sidhyati , na kevalam 

etcpurapraveSo c pi. 

As we saw before (p. 132) he is included by the author of 
the Goraksasiddhantasahgraha among the 24 Kapalikas. 

This Siddha is not unknown in Indian tradition because we 
find mention of him in the Vamsavali of the Chamba State 
edited by Doctor Vogel. {Antiquities of Chamba State I, p. 
81 ff.) According to this source he was held in high esteem 
by king Sahila, who lived in the tenth century and with 
whom the real history of Chamba State begins. There is no- 
reason, as Doctor Vogel also points out, for rejecting this state- 


tical numbers in Buddhism as well as in the Tantras (12 zodiacal signs x 
seven planets ?) 

1 On the meaning of the name cfr. Grunwedel, Edelsteinstimme p. 
120 note. 

2 It is known that hodhicitta in later mahayana and in Buddhist 
Tantras is twofold : it is the union of karuria and iunyaid. 
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meat, which is indirectly confirmed by the Grub t’ob, where 
the connection of Carpati with a king of Campaka is referred 
to. The mention of the same Siddha in an inscription of 
Ladak is too doubtful to be used for chronological purposes. 
(Francke Antiquities of Indian Tibet II, p. 274.) 

If this synchronism is exact, and the data furnished by the 
bKa\ qbab. bdun Idan are based upon some historical tradition, 
we can fix the date of Mlnanatha by that of Carpati because 
Mina is said to have been the disciple of Carpati. 

VI 

A Sanskrit biography op the Siddhas and some 

QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH NlGARJUNA 

With the exception of the lists contained in the Varnanarat- 
nakara and in the Hathavogapradlpika and some scattered allu¬ 
sions to particular Siddhas to be found in the Goraksasiddhanta- 
sahgraba no connected account of these Siddhas is known to me 
to have been preserved in Sanskrit. Still if we are to judge 
from the Tibetan tradition some biographies there must have 
been. The Grub t’ob which has been translated by Grtinwedel 
is the Tibetan rendering of a Sanskrit original the author 
of which was a pupil of Vajrasana. Taranatha, according to 
the statement of Sum pa mk’an po 1 drew his information 
from the works of Indradatta, Indrabhadra, and Bhataghadri, a 
statement which is supported by Taranatha himself. 2 Unfor¬ 
tunately none of these works has come down to us. This is 
a matter of regret because if such treatises do not seem to have 
been very important from the philosophical or literary point 
•of view, still, if we are to judge from the Tibetan translations 
they contained much useful historical and geographical infor¬ 
mation. But during my last visit to Nepal I was lucky enough 
to find a palm-leaf fragment of such a work. It belongs to 
the collection of His Honour the General Kesar Sham Sher 
Jung Bahadur Ran a who most graciously allowed me to take 
a copy of the same. For this and for having shown me the 
treasures contained in his rich collection of manuscripts I 
express my most sincere thanks to him. 

The booklet is a mere fragment, the style of which is 
defective; perhaps it was a kind of guruparampard , written 
without literary pretension by some disciple. But it shows 
a division into amnayas or mystical schools, just as we find iri 
the bKa’ babs bdun ldan, with which it shows to have many 
points of contact, as remarked by me in the notes. This is 


1 See dPag bsam Ijon bzarig p. 131. Oesokichte p. 281 Ksemendra* 
bhadra of Taranatha is, perhaps, the same as Indrabhadra. 

2 P, 123. When we compare bKa* $bab bdun ldan, life of Maitrl, 
with our fragment, we shall easily perceive that they are strictly related. 
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a new proof that the Buddhist tantras and the later develop¬ 
ment of mahavana Buddhism were divided into a great number 
of tendencies each one of which had its masters and its acknowl* 
edged texts. The. classification of this material according to 
the various amnayas must be the first task of the scholars, when, 
they begin to investigate this neglected branch of Indian 
mysticism, which I should like to call rather Indian gnosticism, 
inasmuch as one of its fundamental features is the attempt 
to harmonize Buddhist and Hindu religion into a kind of 
syncretism chiefly expounded by the Tantras. 

The second point which deserves mention is that we find 
here some information about Nagarjuna. We shall discuss later 
on whether this Nagarjuna is the madhyamika teacher or 
another. Practically, all the information is about his birth¬ 
place and his parents, because the author seems to consider 
him as chiefly a second Buddha, the founder of the mystical 
school. On the other hand, some other well-known Siddha, 
like Advayavajra with whom the fragment seems chiefly con¬ 
cerned, is considered as a manifestation of Nagarjuna or rather 
of his vajrakdya. If, in fact, we read the fragment carefully, two 
things will appear : (a) that many Siddhas are held to be the in¬ 
carnation of one and the same personage—in this case Nagar¬ 
juna, (b) that every master took a different name as soon as he 
was initiated to a special school, so that one and the same man 
may in fact be known under various names. As regards the 
first point our text states that Nagarjuna was born in 
Karahataka according to a prophecy of Buddha, but, then, 
another of his incarnations vydkrtdd aparam matam [ndma ] is 
referred to, viz., that asDamodara who, as said at page 152 was 
bom in Kapilavastu and who, according to fragment VI is 
Advayavajra. Moreover, he appears as Ratnamati, and as 
Advayavajra, who, if we are to follow the marginal gloss, is also 
called in the text by the very name <c Nagarjuna/ 5 All these 
various names are dependent on the different adhisthdnas or 
vidhis or anugrahas > and deserve our notice because it appears 
evident, that the school from which our text issued, believed 
in the theory of the periodical reincarnation of the same 
bodhisattva as it is the actual dogma of Tibet, 

As to the second point we find, for instance, that Damo- 
dara, after having completed his studies of the Bammattya - 
(Sammittya) nilcdya receives the name Maitrlgupta, while 
later on when he has the direct vision of Vajrayogini 
[? p. 153 sdksdd-darSanam bhavati only, but p. 149 vajrayoginya- 
dhisthita] he becomes Advayavajra: Advayamjro £ bhut . This 
fact is proved by his works preserved in the bsTan agyur in 
which we find his name in different forms: Avadhutlpa , 
Maitrlgupta, Advayavajra. This implies that the various 
masters took different names, according to the various abhi - 
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sekas received or the sampraddyas to which they were initiated. 
This system, which was introduced into and is up to this time 
practised in the monasteries of Tibet, complicates the real 
attribution of many mahayana works of later time to their 
real authors. Moreover, these names have a symbolical mean¬ 
ing or denote a particular stage of knowledge or of saintliness 
and therefore are likely to have been given to various indi¬ 
viduals : 3 So we have at least two Vimuktisena’s, two Arya- 
devas, etc. Such also are the names m which the word sura 
appears “ ayarn bodhiciUasuro ddna&uro silaMirah virya&urah 
dhydnasurah prajnaMrah. samddhi&urah ” (Siksasamuccaya 
p. 16): C£ Kalydnamitresu iurasamjm" (ib. p. 36, etc,) or 
those composed with naga ; of Mahanaga is one of the adjectives 
used for those who are present to a sahgzti. The word is so 
explained by Haribhadra (t>. 11 ): traividydditvaviHsia dharmd - 
dhigamayogdn mahdpradhdnabhdvena, mahanaga , or (p. 12) 
klekisahgrmnavijay itvdn mahanaga . 

The MahttprajhdpdramitdMstm by Nagarjuna also com¬ 
ments (Taisho edition. Vol. XXV, p. 81): u mahd means: 
great, na=not; #&=sin. Or also : naga means either dragon or 
elephant. These five thousand arhats have a far greater 
power than all other arhats and therefore are called dragons 
or elephants. The dragons have great power of going in 
water; the elephants have great power of marching on the 
hill).*....”. 

These two points deserve mention. We know, in fact, 
that in the bsTan agvur there is a great number of Tan trie 
treatises attributed to Nagarjuna. More than that; the same 
sampraddya of Nagarjuna, as known to us from Chinese 
sources, the most ancient now accessible to us, is met 
with in the Tibetan tradition concerning the Tantric Sects. I 
mean to say that we find the series: Nagarjuna, Bahulabhadra 
Aryadeva as the authors of many treatises absolutely tantric 
and describing rituals, mudrds, kramas , quite peculiar to the 
tantric sects, but which, though based generally upon the dog¬ 
matical teachings of the Madhyamika school cannot be consid¬ 
ered as old as the great Acarya Nagarjuna. 

This implies that some masters of the Siddha-sampradaya 
considered themselves or were considered by their disciples as 
the manifestation (Tib. mam q’prul .) of the first acaryas as fully 
evidenced by our text and were given the same name. * This fact 
explains quite well the contamination which we may trace 
between the biographical accounts of the older masters as 
given in the Chinese sources and those preserved in the Tibetan 
tradition. In this way we are also able to understand why 


1 That some names were peculiar to some schools only has been 
already noted by Laufjeb, Bruza Sprache p. 9, n. 2, 
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the various Siddlias are known to our sources under different 
names, while the information about them is very often con* 
tradicfcory. E.ahula in the Grub fob is a sudra from Kama- 
nlpa, but there also Rahulabhadra is the name of Sara ha ; on 
the other hand, in the bKa’ babs bdim Man, Rahulabhadra 
is a brahmana of Oclivlsa. Aryadeva is another name for 
Vairaglnatha or Karnari or Kanheri which is explained as 
“kana” and gave origin to a legend almost the same as 
that related in connection with the old Kanadeva- Aryadeva 
of the Chinese tradition. Moreover, we have one Nagarjuna 
or Nagabodhi (Grub fob 16), one Nagabodhi who according 
to Taranatha (p. 86) was the disciple of Nagarjuna, and to 
the series we may add the Nagahvaya of the Lanka vat a ra 1 
and Manjusiimulakalpa and the Nagar junagarbha. author of 
a medical work. 2 That there were two Nagarjunas has 
been clearly pointed out by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattaearya 3 
and this view is supported by the comparative study of the 
material at our disposal, the remarks made above and even by 
the brahminical tradition. 4 The relation between the various 
masters seems also to lead to the same conclusions. The bKa’ 
babs considers Rahulabhadra as the master of Nagarjuna, but 
this is contradicted by the statement of the Chinese sources 
which show Rahulabhadra as the disciple of Nagarjuna. 5 In the 
same book, instead of Aryadeva, Savari is given as his disciple 
but this Savari is at the same time called at p. 20 Saraha 
the junior and we saw that according to the Grub to’b Saraha 
is the same as Rahulabhadra. In the “history of Buddhism” 


1 On these passages cp. Walleser. The life of Nagarjuna in “ Hirfch 
anniversary volume 

2 Cordier, Catalogue. Ill p. 462. 

3 Introduction to the Sadhanamala p. XLY £f. 

4 Goraksasiddhaiitasarigraha, which knows: Malay arjuna, p. 19, 
Nagarjuna, Sahasrarjuna p. 44. 

5 Ui, Studies in Indian philosophy (in Japanese) p. 341-364'. 

The old Rahulabhadra is the author of the Prajnaparamitastotra 
which is published in the beginning of the Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita: 
The authorship of this sfcotra is beyond contention (ef. Journal and Pro¬ 
ceedings R.A.S.B., 1910 p. 426). 

As regards the antiquity of that small work no doubt is possible, in¬ 
asmuch as it is incorporated in the Ta ehe tu lun, the Mahaprajnapara- 
mitasastra, the Commentary upon the Satasahasrikaprajnaparamita 
written by Nagarjuna and translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva. 
This quotation proves that the literary activity of Rahulabhadra began 
when his master was still alive. Further precision as regards his 
time is derived from the fact that verses from him, as pointed out by 
IJi, are to be found in Sthiramati’s Mahayanavataraka4astra and 
Asahga’s works. ’ I must add that he is quoted also by Vasubandhu in 
his Pratityasamuipadavibhaftga a fragment of which has been brought 
by me from Nepal and is being edited in J.R. A.S. 

In the Chinese biographical accounts ho mention is made of Nagar- 
juna’s guru. He learns the MahSyana from the Nagas, but RShula or 
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we have also Rahula as the first master, then Nagarjuna, then 
Aryadeva, Nagabodhi and Nagahvaya. 1 In the Grab t’ob 
the synchronism is still different. We have in fact the follow¬ 
ing succession ; (for which cp. also Cordxee, Col., Ill, p. 127). 

Nagarjuna 


Nagabodhi Vyadi Kubjika Pafikaja 

r 

Kambala 

i 

Indrabhuti. 

Here we are on a better ground; in fact, we know that 
Indrabhuti is connected with Padmasambhava whose time is 
relatively known (he went to Tibet towards the end of the first 
half of VIII century A.D.). On the other hand the relation with 
Vyadi the alchemist, stated here, shows that the Siddha Nagar¬ 
juna, whose name and fame were also known to AlberunI during 
his travels in India, is unmistakeably referred to. 2 * * * * * So that 
we can safely assume with Doctor Benoytosh Bhattacarya that 
the Alchemist or Siddha Nagarjuna lived in the VII century 
A.D. But even then, we cannot state whether the Alchemist 
Nagarjuna is the same as the author of many tantric works 
preserved under his name in ttfe bsTan agyur. That the Siddhas 
were all connected with the rasa&astras or alchemy, 8 there is no 
doubt, but considering the long series of names beginning with 
Naga which we find at this time and in the same school we 


Aryadeva is given as his disciple. We have therefore these two different 
paramparas; 


Oh. — 
((b) 


^ Nagarjuna , Rahula, Aryadeva. 


Aryadeva, Rahula, 

t Nagabodhi, 
I Nagahvaya , 
Tib. Rahula — Naaarjuna ) Aryadeva , 

( Vyadi , 
Sahara. 


1 In our text also Sahara receives the initiation from the Siddha 
Nagarjuna, and if we are to judge from what is written at p. 149 he is 
also called Saraha. 

2 But the statement of AlberunI (who visited India about 1080 

A.D.) that Nagarjuna the alchemist, lived about one century before 

his time cannot be accepted; in fact allusion to Nagarjuna can be 

traced as early as the VIII century. (Jolly, Festschrift Windisch.) 

So the conclusion seems inevitable that Aiberuni’s Nagarjuna is the 

same as that of whom allusion is made in our Sanskrit fragment. 

2 I refer to the biographies of the Grub t’ob as well as to the fact that 
many books of medicine or alchemy have the name Siddha appended to 
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cannot advance any definite theory until the works preserved 
in the bsTanagyur are comparatively studied and all the 
evidences preserved, chiefly in Tibet, investigated. Moreover 
the guruparampara as given in our text points out the existence 
of another master called Nagarjuna. In fact, though our 
fragment is far from being very clear, it seems almost certain 
that he follows this order 

Nagarjuna 

Sahara 

i 

Advayavajra (Damodara, Maitrlgupta). 

The latter is connected with Sagara, Ratnakarasanti 
Naropa, etc. The dates of Ratnakarasantl. Naropa (about 
whom there is a large literature in Tibetan) and Advayavajra 
are known. This synchronism leads to the conclusion that 
the Nagarjuna here referred to must have flourished about 
the beginning of the X century A.D. This agrees, as we 
saw, with a statement contained in A1 beruni’s Travels. So we 
have three different sets of texts which seem to have preserved 
information about three different masters equally known as 
Nagarjuna: (a) Chinese documents referring to the Madfaya- 
mika teacher, ( b ) Grub fob probably referring to the Siddha 
Nagarjuna, (c) our text concerned with another tantric Nagar¬ 
juna. One could suppose that these two sources are connected 
with one and the same teacher ; but this doubt seems hardly 
possible because the synchronism with other masters given in 
both texts, unmistakably shows that we are concerned with 
two different periods. We may therefore conclude that there 
were various, more than two Buddhist teachers called 
Nagarjuna or with some similar name, who lived at a different 
time, though we are not yet in a condition to state what are 
the works preserved in Tibetan which may be ascribed to one 
or to the other of these writers known as Nagarjuna, Nagabodhi, 
Nagahvaya, Nagarjunagarbha, because the accounts and the 
tradition concerning them are confused. Anyhow the fact 
seems certain that the tantric works as a whole have no 
connection whatsoever with the founder of the Madhyamika 
doctrine. This will appear evident when the various treatises 
attributed to him will be investigated. But from the study of 
the commentary upon the Guhyasamajafcantra—to ^ speak of 
one of the most prominent works circulating under his name— 
it appears evident that this is a later work. It insists upon the 
tantric system of the Yoginls, perhaps introduced from 


their title—Of. Siddhiyoga, Siddhasaranxghantu of Visnugupta, Siddha- . 
sarasamhita of Ravigupfca (Nepalese Catalogue by Haraprasada ShastrX 
X.ft)/ 
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Uddiyana, and it. begins with an elaborate discussion upon the 
ahhidhana ahhklheya and prayojam of the Guhyasamaja. that 
is with topics that we never meet in the commentary—literature 
before the time of Dharmaklrti. Moreover the general dog¬ 
matical theories underlying the work are chiefly Yogacara more 
than Madhyamika and Arya Maitreya is quoted there, which 
fact is sufficient to dispel any doubt as regards the necessity 
of considering the author of this commentary as quite different 
from the Madhyamika teacher because it is known that Maitreya 
commented upon the Bhavasankranti (bsTan agyur, mdo, 
XVII, Cordier. Catalogue III, 295) written by Nagarjuna 
while the first karikas of the* Madhyamikakarikas were com¬ 
mented upon by Asahga, the disciple and younger contemporary 
of Maitreya. 

What I have said explains also the difference which we 
find in our sources as regards the birth-place of Nagarjuna. 
Kumarajlva in his life of Nagarjuna 1 just as the book of the 
tradition of the law translated by Ki Kia ye 2 , states, that 
he was bom in South India, without specifying the place ; 
according to Yuan Chwang he was of South Kosala. 3 The 
bKa’ babs bdun ldan says that Vidarbha in the south was 
his birth-place. These sources refer perhaps to one and the 
same Nagarjuna, viz., the Madhyamika teacher The Grub 
t’ob, on the other hand, tells us that the birth-place of 
Nagarjuna was Kahora. 4 This second group refers undoubtedly 
to the Siddha Nagarjuna, who is also nearer in time to the 
compilers of the works in which he is mentioned. Our text 
speaks of Karahataka. In this connection, I must refer 
to another source also; I mean the Mahameghasutra which was 
translated into Chinese for the first time by *Dharmaksema 


between 414 and 42i A.D. under the title 

jpl 4|ff. Mahavaipulyamahamegha-asamjna- 


sutra, which was sometimes considered in China as a forgery 
made in China on account of a prophecy which was said, to 
refer to the Empress Wu Tse-t’ien of the T’ang dynasty (684- 
704). But as a matter of fact, as M. Demieville has demon¬ 
strated 5 there is no ground for such a doubt. I myself have 
compared the Chinese with the Tibetan translation included 
in the bKa*. agyur (mdo VIII, 2) and found that there is a 
general agreement between the two translations, though of 
course there is no doubt that they were based upon two 


1 For its contents cfr. Walleser. art. cit . and Watters, Travels , 
II, 20 ff. 

2 Ibid. 3 Cfr, Watters, Travels II. p. 204. 

4 Modem Karad in the district of Satara; cp. for references S. Levi 

Le Catalogue des yakaas dans la Mahdmdyuri, J. A. 1915, p. 93 ff, 

5 Le sversions chinoises du Milindapanha. BEFEO, 1924, p. 218 ff. 
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different redactions of the same work. In the 37 skandha there 
is a prophecy in which the Buddha says that after his nirvana 
the time will come when a bhiksu is to preach again the doctrine 
and protect the declining law. This passage "has been fully 
translated by M. Demieville. It says that 1200 years after 
the nirvana the great bhiksu will appear in South India, at the 


time of a king called Satavahana 



So to p’o ho na. He will be bom in the kingdom of Sin lai eh 5 a 
Surastra, in a village called flower-garland, (for which M. 
Demieville proposes Kusumamdld or Sumanamdld) near the 


river jjf|l “good means 5 ’ (Demieville proposes: 

S'upaya). This bhiksu, “'this great Nagaraja” will sacrify 
his life in order to protect the law. No direct mention 
of Nagarjuna is made here; but the allusion to king Safc^va- 
hana and to the sacrifice of his life of which there is mention in 
all the biographies of the madhyamika teacher leave very little 
doubt that the prophecy contained here refers to Nagarjuna. 

Of course the statement concerning his time, viz., that he 
lived 1200 years after the nirvana of Buddha is rather puzzling, 
because in no text such a later date is ascribed to him as can 
be seen from the following table. 


Mahamayasutra 1 
760 years. 


Preface of Sen-jui 
to the Tattva- 
siddhi&astra 2 
530. 


Account on the 3 I 
1 transmission of 
the law. 

I No date, but fol- 
! lowing order: 

: Asvagho4a, Kapi- 
I mala, Nagarjuna, 

! Kanadeva, 

! Rahula. 


But if we turn to the Tibetan translation of the same work 
we find that the prophecy is equally contained there, though 
the names and the date do not agree with the Chinese text. 
This will appear evident from the comparison with the essential 
points of the passage in question as it appears in its Tibetan 
rendering. 

(foi. 287,6) sppjctr 

7 ^ ^ ^ 


1 Taisho Edit., Vol. XXI, p. 1013. 

2 The passage is quoted also by Ki-tsang in his commentary upon 
the Sata4astra, Vol. XLII, p. 233. 

3 Taisho ed., Vol. L, p. 316 ff. 
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N^ Nq Si> 

^■pqq'q^gq’q ] wq^’^’jnc-a^’q^-B^i a*T 

NS s£> ' 'sS 

j^pq-Hf^q-q^-q^’^^ ] ^’q-laj'qpq-q|(^^pq|'q- 

^•q^«5^q*N*a^^T| . 

SKjq* ^ *^rp; q*5' sp-gq'Hfq'p^-qp-apj-J^qp^' 

9'^' ^P'op;' ^'q^'^r^q' 

s3 '"•q Vs ® 

1 fq'^qq*^' 

3^'P2q^^*3*q'^*3q'|p^'pgq- qs; O^' 
X ] ^l^q^'^^^’q^qj-q-O^-Sf( ? )33j*^*3*q^* 


9^’^9^’q^'| ^q'qj’^’^q'qpi'^'^si’q^* 

^ S3 NO 

. ... ... 

First of all instead of one thousand and two hundred years 
after the nirvana-of Buddha, the text followed by the Tibetan 
translators makes him live “many hundred years after the 
nirvana,” without further specification. As to the name of the 
king under whom this bhiksu was to be born our Tibetan text 
gives the form; brgyud pa gso ba , viz,, vam&a (or tantra) 
+ pusii or: pusta-vamSa. We have here a form which we 
cannot at any rate consider as being equivalent to Satava- 
hana for which we have: dge byed or bde spyod. Nor is there 
any agreement as regards the country where this bhiksu is 
supposed to be born; while the Chinese reads Surastra, in 
Tibetan we have the name; drahsrohbyibo , Here the first 
element of the compound corresponds to “rsi”. As regards 
byibo this word is unknown to Chandra Das, butDesgodins Dic¬ 
tionary registers byibo as = byis pa, == boy up to 16 years, 
bdla t hU-ora which would give a form like ; fsibdla. 

The name of the village sounds also completely different in 
Tibetan : byemac 9 enpo corresponds to mahasikata , makdvaluka. 
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Only the name of the river seems to agree in both redactions. 
mdses abyor corresponds to suprayoga: and this also can be the 

original of the Chinese ^ || because ^ ® 

is not only = upaya, but also (and chiefly in logical treatises) 

<s prayoga". 

So we have no grounds for affirming that the Mahamegha* 
sutra in the redaction known to the Tibetan translators, con- 
tains a prophecy of Nagarjuna, the madhyamika teacher; and 
this quite agrees with the fact that Sum pa mk an P° 9 
only two vydkaranas concerning the great acarya, as contamec 
in the sutra-literature. I mean the Lankavataraand the 
Arvamanjusrimulakalpa. The prophecy of Lankavat . 

as'shown by Prof. Walleser, is to be found m the ■ofl ®*bate 
chapter, which cannot be considered as belonging to ' 

redaction of the text, since it does not appear ini the 
by Gunabhadra (A.D. 443) but only m those of Bodhnuci (A.l^ 
513,) and Siksananda (A.D. 700-704). No definite conclusmn 
can therefore be drawn even from this passage, not i A 
account of its later date, but also because we do noUiml there 
the name Nagarjuna but the form Nagahvaya. lhougti cms 
name T translated into Chinese as Lung-sha 
to render Scr. Nagariuna 1 , we cannot at all state that the 
compiler of this portion meant the same doctor whom ve u»ua 
know as Nagarjuna; not only the Tibetan tradition, as we 
saw, distinguishes Nagahvaya from Nagarjuna, but tl - 
text itself considers Nagahvaya as a proper name, not 

anv light upon the life of Nagarjuna : it is not even concerned 
with him, but chiefly with Advayavajra supposed {1 

his manifestations. But it shows at the same how confused 
is the tradition concerning the great acarya , it S £ the 

itiwould be to infer from the mere homonymie the identity ottbe 
very many personages called Nagarjuna or having s above 

name The facts here collected and the ^ks “ a de s above 
are at any rate sufficient to prove that we must distinguish th 
philosopher Nagarjuna from the tantnc; ^ or 

preclude the fact that between them a third doctor ^^vjya °r 

Nagabodhi or Nagabuddhi existed, about; whom we 
anything precise, because he was identified by 
either with his predecessor or with his successor. 

This distinction is so much more necessary when we 

remember that the date of Nagarjuna has been taken 

r So also in the quotation of the passage in the commentary 
tsang on §j| Chung Lun, Taisho ed., Vo\. XhU, P- 1- 
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point of repair for fixing the date of other works or other 
writers. 1 2 

(I) 

wi ii 

sTCfanj II ^ II 

^sra II ^ II 

cT^TT^ ‘Sr*Ni&S% s T ’SSfTW^: I 

?r wfTf^^^rcffr<nfc^nFr 11 ^ h 

cfcf^u^ i 

wwr# Jnn*r ii 8 II 

5fT^: I 

sri^T^re^SI^ II 1. II 

STWc^ii fiT3r?r^ sfi*Tcft JP^TftjPTS I 

5RRBTST 5 [eftr^r] 3 ^I^f <T^ !! i II 

Ihrer? f^rfcfjf^ ^nrfi! jgjnrari i 
^^JD^rar n -a ii 

■■,——,i -. -vj .. . 


1 So, for instance, when Dallana ( Suiruta , ed. by Jivananda, p. 2) 
tails ns that Nagarjuna revised Su&ruta we cannot jump to the conclusion 
that here the Nagarjuna contemporary of Kaniska is alluded to. Against 
this view, accepted by Jolly, we must oppose that the Tibetan and even the 
Indian tradition seem to connect the medicine-treatises and the reform 
perhaps of Indian medicine to the Siddha Nagarjuna. I cannot have her© 
in India access to the sources speaking of the “Nagarjuna Bodhisattva’s 
prescriptions” alluded to by Wattees, op. cit., II, p. 206; it would be 
interesting to see if this work has any connection with the Nagarjuniya- 
Kaksaputa or Siddha-Nagarjuna Kaksaputa of which I know only a very 
bad edition in Bengali characters edited in the monthly Magazine Ara- 
nndaya. This work, as edited, has no relation with the Tibetan translation 
of a Kaksaputa equally ascribed to Nagarjuna. 

2 MSS. kaipari. 

8 MSS. gra(?)tadamanamna* 
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f??rersn? ^i , gn u ^ n 

sffagwg 5~spft ! ww gwTsfisr?r i 
srfWfo? cTcf^wt m*f»TcrTf^nflr n £. n 

*mtg ■grragftnhr ^jTigep ■gn^sgsrT i 

gfcT gfgsrfg JT’WmfcT: |1 \° H 

■g^^w^nfiT ■g-JT^sfig'sragfl i 
gf^riw^ sf^ Hth- ^rrreii 3 n n. II 

SfTHW f% 5P3T fg<n ^T^ i fwfsrgw I 

JTTcTT ?EfTlicfT^ *TcW || || 

^WT^fa f%* 3 ?Tcft fwwsi I 

^wcrt few-* ii \s » 

«rr^x asrggg^fgr yag^sq firiw. i 

^■g: *T%c^ !l \8 || 

SBT^t =9 *rw clef I 

WWi V^rertr xpgT^JTURr] 5 ^^^ II ^ II 

KgRTfiwT =f gr^at gfecr* w i 

gfct^ Tfftr^Tq^ ^fTcP II II 
gfcrf^*{ ctw ipfi 1 

3 wffp ^rcnfipn ii II 

1 S He. MSS. But verse defective. 2 Sic. 

8 See note 4, page 144. 

4 Ex. cf. MSS. Savitta; cfi\ page 28. 5 Suppl. ex. of. 

6 Perhaps Nagarjuna is meant here; but according to the gloss 
Advayavajra is the man who designs the image (/pvaticchandci) of him, for 
his daily, puja. This seems impossible inasmuch as the natetputra is to 
become Sahara the guru of Advayavajra, as shown in VI. It is also con¬ 
tradicted by the Tibetan authority referred to in note 1, p. 150. 

7 marginal gloss. 

8 The reading of the MSS. seems sure; but I am unable to locate 
this place in Varendra- 
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effort srifT JrtCt 'g i 

cRTt SW' SETTgiT 3 ^^ TO? II ^ II 


wrfsr^vfafcr *r awl ’W 3 *r >*s?tf*r I 
^Rngikjjtoi. ^.-a.]fg^! «trei cj ussifar ^taricT \\ \t_ n 

*rarwur firanare *%sgw gw i 

^raT wfa «r ging wg'WKffttspn n II 

\* 

^i^ gurTigi g^f muf f^^gtgwgcr i 
*ftfwR*i 5 =g crcft $gsr#faT wrsfa; ii ^ 11 

fl^Tf^f^TjRt 15 ^rf«rpf trefwr I 
srTiifct gnrfsprefer ^ ?r: || ^ || 

sfg f^fw^f^RTwrere*- with ii 7 

(II) 

T^jfcRT i ^rtff^t 8 i i fggfNr i gtftn i 

^rgRg^RT i w^t?T i fr’tTgfigcjm^^ I ^r^RT gxgrgw t 
*re*nire i g^giftr i wgrragr i gf^crts^gw^pr i i*r- 
^srg^^fcx ii 


1 In this account Tris&rana who is to become SSbara, and Sabared- 
vara—is said to be a son of a Nata called Loka and his wife Gaurl . But 
in the account of Sumpa mk’an po CXXXI,—who equally makes him a 
disciple of Xagarjuna during the latter’s residence in Bengal,—LokI and 
Gum are said to be his wives. 

2 STrJITS&R marginal gloss. 

3 ST^pRJ. 

t> * 

4 rPT is *TT3Tr5pT according to the marginal gloss. 

5 *rr*nw«r marginal gloss. 

6 On these two mountains see p. 153. For this story cfr. also bKa, 
bab bdun Idan, p. 23-24. The verse here also is defective. 

7 Here ends the first amnaya. The guruparampara which follows 
must belong to it, if we are to judge from next Chapter’s List. 

8 Probably LaksmikarS. 
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(III) 

'swpnnpi i *n i er*fft3t tv i 

“ CT^RFjm^f^cT: ” | 

t^gwfsEf’ff^'t *nrr#t g 

fwt^ i 

g^TelT wf#( II [v <3 

(IV) 

*w ^ffa^rffirsl n 

sow ^ifftrsrr i w*wr% sr^ir i 

CSv Cs. 

if^T^fswfircras? xrw ipqif%w sr^sfif i 

T^®Rrpr*ff^ Tiifefer i *n<wr*i vurf<ff 2 *rr;*%cr, Tpra*f9rffaft 
’rKTl^wJT i nrrer*Tcfr ^nm^si- 

qr^ftsrr: (?) i ^rarcrr^T^f graft^w TTTC^;pi *rnrspT 

fwr i fsjszpsr wfswmi i ^Tf^wt 

srrwwpgsrvg ^f%dns tnremramfcr, srai Hirf^^cTTasra 

6 HT¥t^ I ^*?emrere%c! I ^iTfvffW, 

tRUST ^m^tcT I 

(V) 

*r^tf*r^psrc'TO ii - g^^ra i i I 

grsri?^ i f^fft I gturcrifare? I i trgrsr%gT - 

grTjft^r i ^Tgefc^rsr^ li 1 ^f^rere^g i grrf?*rre- 

qfilgcreT5TS a w *nfira 11 

1 Here the mystical meaning of the word Vajravarahi is given; but 
the amnaya which follows is in fact connected with Vajrayogini. 

2 Viz,, V&jrayogini; identity of sadhaha and sadhya is essential in 

Tantric Buddhism and it is based upon the theory of sarvasattasamata 
fully developed by the Mahayana dogmatics and chiefly by the Bud- 
dhagotra-School. ^ __ 

3 Meru: is~merudancla, surya^piftgala soma~ida; in this passage 
the antaryaga, adhyatmilcapuja is described. 

4 ex.cf. MSS. i mK. 

5 It is necessary to understand: atmanam or to correct: tlm parvatd - 
forantam. 
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(VI) 

w ii vw *if 

5fnftv ayregryxft *rw trfimsfe i cif^i xgx% 

*xx*r =g *nf?cft 1 yxfr ^fa^fcr w, I =g wfiti 

^xrfted s naT 2 cfc^T i *r wr^ac^^’gft^T! pmc: «r*rra- 
%syf yrttat^s^ i ctct: xmt#- 

xrxfxfffwserotf ’src*rx sfXTFpm^r ^vcx^wfsprrar 

.-.---r. Si 

f^fcT^VW yFCtMK€ VlVq- V?XX3i??XT^?faT5RqT^WcrT ?r^Tf?-gn^ 
^cW 1 c^f ^T^FTWr^ipr yiJR^W ?r^TS?fejcX: xpf- 
y^V^nTXT I WnH^Xtfft pr^wy ilxfiffgyxxfl^qX^Xyt gX 4 ^ 
ffasnpesRxgiT «rcfx ctwr -gwcr i xx^xf^waft^r ixm xrvt- 

SJ N 

vftia^Tsr^ffX^trx^xxit vra afspyy# ^cx gxfgix xxxgcr erat 

mmmmmmmmmm,«mmmm ... SJ S 

txwg y arm ^rarcftxr fii^T% frfiqp ryxTx 8 i ^xf«- 

■BRTfy*rxrg ^srr sHhtjsrxr xrxg ^gjxx'^xoxg xfry rx^xxi usrx 
^9l^rS«fw%st wf x?^5T xxfccw i “ ax^ ^ agg- 
wax” i 8 crw f^wx?: xxfcwsg axp?i g*xM xxxgfsnftefcr i 


1 But cfr. before, p. 149 n. 4. a Cfr. supra. 149. 

3 So the MSS. but the reading seems corrupt: is it to read: Uhatl - 
iatantra, viz., the system of likatUa, etc., considering WcatUa , as a corrupt 
form for lagudUa, lahulUa , nakulwa? It can be also the name of his 
guru: in this case we need : parSve or such like form. 

4 For all these particulars cfr. the biographical account in bKa* bab 
bduxi'ldan, p. 23 £f. There also it is stated that before he was a tirthika- 
pandita , (cfr. ekadando 4 bhut of our text and preceding note) and mention 
of Ratnakara6anti, Naro, etc., is made. 

5 This prakarana is perhaps that alluded to by Taranatha, Gesehichte 
p, 241, viz., the 44 Vajrayanakotidvayapoha 5 ’ Cordier, HI, p. 82, 

6 Therefore the identity of Damodara, Maitrigupta and Advayavajra 
is fully stated and it is supported by Tibetan tradition. Even in the 
bsTan sigyur he is said to have been the pupil of S&bara. Cordier Cat,, 
II, p. 45, n. 35, and he is indifferently called Advayavajra, Avudhutipada, 
Maitri. 

7 By the Siddha Nagarjuna; it has been edited, as known, by L. De 
La Valine Poussin. Louvain. 1896. 

8 Khasarpana is the residence of Avalokide^vara, cfr. Taranatha. 
Gesehichte, p. 144. 

9 It must be W > 
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U’Ptf’T ws ir^ci “ 3T§? <4 fsrs'sr 

xrlsY I *T =? cr^Tf^TTWSjft I CTW 

n ^rnrorre T frrf%^Eif% 2 1 set =? ^Tgw fir^rsrg^^Tfir 
5rra i tpgi^r srfff gnr^n fffftsm: i v3f%spn?^r ^t- 
*r ’spa^rr i 3?NTsq Jrm f«a*-1 

VJ *" nn.nry- in, 

tt^Tegrr^f *nfiygworrei ^raf^fiwareFr i *u%^%*r 

Wt S»Jjf “ JT^ fi fwgw 3TW f^ftr TEfW^ fcTWP I W- 
etto[^-\]% ” i HfTfw^n 4 sri^*r cn^reit Pra *rwf: 
srra jt^Ih srrffri^M i <£ B f22lT^ =ft ' 

fSTSTTf^ I cTW €%*T qP^TSHR ” I SfH ^pTT 

^fi^rtnrt wte»s<[ i «nrcf?*r srnr^ i cfw xrl% t%% ^ 

^r Ti^^rrfsr nciaT^ i ^^jjrwr’frc w=n 
f^TTcf% ^mPeran ^gflrrcssjs i ’snw P?3% 

^ren^bi *refcr i tffai ^wmcsp i nc^iBTf^i^n- 

^W®f %4 ^®^ifer i gg^rsr^ T'S^ i wgir 

5TT^rT«T Kci ^r^^tP[SftR5TUT I ^JT^TT^iF tr^fM ^racT, *d- 
■swf«i^*r <ft®t ii ci^r i ^nwra^t i ^w^Tgfcur 

3m?i ££ lEfTOTfETOTcnf^Jn^t ^sbr c^t” i W; 

^^rfer 7 1 trfe5nrf%*flHis i wrafaOTraT 


1 Manobhanga is referred to also in TaranaTha. Gesch., p. 148* 
But in bKa‘ bab bdun ldan the residence of Sahara is said have been 
Srlparvata. Anyhow all these places were near S'ndhanyakataka the 
great importance of which is attested by literary documents (Yuen 
Chwang in Watters, Travels , II, 214 ff. Mafijusrimfdakalpa p. 88., etc.) 
and archaeological and epigraphic documents (cfr. Annual Beport of 
South India Epigraphy 1924, 1926, 1927, Nalinaksha Duit in IHQ., V, 
p. 794). The dual which we find in our text may quite well refer to the 
two mountains Purvasgaila and AparaSaila which are there p. 24. 

2 MSS. TSElfir. Same story in bKa‘ bab bdun ldan, p. 24. 

3 Sic. MSS. 4 Tara. 5 MSS. Paramadimamana. 

6 On seka , see HARAPRASADA SASTRl, Advayavajmsahgraha. 
Introd. 

7 MSS. varsayate. 
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i an fe rc «rrs i “ firarawnprm^” i gfaia 
«nr i “ afr f4 iwi vkp ” u ^rfvqi 1 wr? i 

“c?%w f^f^rffe %9tsRrra; i n: 3 ^” 11 wn? 1 

<e «nraftetr qrt *fc«n»*r*^”i «nri “v% to- 

c^»T I ” I 

m«spv sgcj \\ 

m -srgq w wft q TOi^i 

w *t 1 

*rfw?r ^VTf qrfsti 2 3 4 11 

q^fTSJcisfiW: wtw: II 


(VII) 

11 ^^qfrofifVsR ftfTPtwnrMar* 
sr®g»ft3T^Tirer^»r! qrRgqreTg;fwn ?u*WTi!prl' 
gjn^xftsura^sr f%f*iwr crp uw 

^ w qipT qw W eTSjfq WRgWnTO 
q^SScfTS^tTT^cffff^cr Ik^T “ gw SpsT 5,6 I cisr ^VT^r- 
■qsfifjTfar spr^r Mw^r ^f*rqcrpcrcnw't wi st ^tw 
^T 3 >w^ Q gwrc:<PT qq ^ra 1 qfq- crgr qqwTfqf*tf?TTigq- 
sn^w s|q %r 1 ?rqg *t^r gwre- 

wqfwq qrswfflfcr 1 

:?nqq-Tqfqfsp II 


1 MSS. W!ft«. 

2 Metu: Vasantatilaka, 

3 Her© we have the description of the dlhsa, 

4 MSS. & Mukhe Mukham dehi, me... ; 

« Sic. 
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(VIII) 

I 1 cfc5R^TT 

grfgggn ^^gnggrafi f^^T*nnf«?;fwt^ i r? 
spgrfg gfg g f%rwfg ct^t TPOirgJTt g^nwi# irfgssr 
g*tgg i xfg ^tq i^T%a n^?3cn l?g^m% ^frfi - 
gTg Jig: I 2 gg gtflTgW gf fgg^nj:®g gTgc( TtggT ggg*- 

mgtg gftgT^: ggT ggaerrsrg* gggftr gTfgT *ftg ggrrf gT- 

ggsril i sf^tvil: ^gfjr^fgqit^^refggqrcqT% "wnfggi- 

ijf i- Mi —- \3 . — mi h im m in ■ . . .. . ., ... 

fel^giginfggrp ii 

. . (IX) 

gg: ^g^lfjlgj || 

S[gg ggT*TWg TJsfhnRj;® fgfg I gfir gf# WTW gig JTWg' 
i ggp1 gfwjprrc: ng: i ifgfgi'ngg 

gwn^g fg^rg git: fg^g grcgfhrgg i gf^ gww fgwnr 
gWTg ^rrgg}^ sitgtcj ii gi^Ptgfwg fggffangrT^gT gw g i 
girt: ggifgfggafggf?gft^ggT^lifg^;\ 3 iT I gwrg ott- 
fgfgffgggT i ggggrc fgfggfeg§wvg i grram ggigg- 
fggf^3urnc fgfggrt^; gifefg *nfggjg% gjrgff gTg%^ h 
ggTgggfrjrgl- gugg: I ggggrora f*ngig gffi ^fg^gcrreig- 
gg I gg iltfgg;KgiqT%»g: iftgTOgghi ggg^t g'l'TgWTWTg: II 

VII 

The LamIkbama and the influence of Tibetan- 
speaking RACES ON THE TaNTRAS 

In many Tibetan translations of Buddhist Tantras one 
comes across the expression: lhamoi rim pa . 

In such cases, one feels attempted to translate expressions 
of this kind by : devikrama . It is, in fact, known that lhamo is 
equivalent to devl. But if we have recourse to the Sanskrit 
original of the tantric texts connected with the cult of the 
Dakinls and Yoginls we shall realize that such a re-translation 
of the Tibetan term would not be exact. 


1 corr. arfchina? 


2 Subject? 
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In the Dakarnavatantra there is mention of the lamdcahra 1 . 
In the Abhisamayamanjarl by Santiraksita 2 we read mantras 
as the following; om ddkmye hum hum phal om lame hum phal 
Idmdyd . 

Then, in a commentary upon the Laksabindhanatantr a, the 
colophon of which runs thus: Lakmbhidhdmd uddhrtalaghvahhi - 
dhdne pinddrthavimrananamaprathamattkdpariccheda, when the 
various pithas , localised in the body, are described, we read 
(f 7, b): alma/pi the vajraddkini daksinadale Icanfhapadme para - 
pi the lama pa&cimadale ndbhipadme manirapWie fchandarohd . 

The same name is to be found among the varieties of the 
stkalaearaddkinis: svdni , lama , aim, Jchandarohd, hastini , rupini , 
pracandd, gauh, mesi , candaksi , etc., (all are manifestations of 
Vajravarahi) and in the section dedicated to the kheearaparivar - 
tiny ah ; vajraddkini , cdtaki, lama, suki , khandaroled , sdrikd , 
rupini , kolcild , pracandd , lavi, candaksi , pardvati (8,a). Mention 
of this lama is made, in very many other places, of the same 
commentary. 

In Cakrasamvarapa-nj ika by Jayabhadra (p. 26, a) we 
have kdkdsyddya Idmdntdili (ntd doubtful), lamdjdtiydh 
(i.e.. yoginyah). 

So that there is no doubt as regards the original form ; lama 
common to many Buddhist Tantras connected with the cult of 
theDakinls and Yoginis. It is quite easy to trace out the orig¬ 
in of this word; it is nothing else than the Tibetan Lhamo , 
she-devil. The Tibetan mythology is full, as it is known, of 
these female goddesses haunting mountains, passes, rivers, etc., 
and to be always propitiated. They existed before Buddhism, 
and, then, were introduced into it. 3 But the mention in these 
Tantras of the Lama worship deserves our special notice, be¬ 
cause it shows another channel of influence of foreign culture 
upon that complex and manifold literature which is repre¬ 
sented by the Tantras. The northern borderland with its 
Tibetan-speaking races has evidently exercised some influence 
upon the development of these currents of thought and mystic¬ 
al practices, which are chiefly of popular origin though 
elaborated later on by the pandits and teachers of the various 
sects and freely accepted by the Buddhist or Hindu society. 
This mention of the Idmdcdra supports, therefore, the state¬ 
ments of the Buddhist as well as brahminical traditions, when 


1 Haiia.pba.sada. &astrI, Gatal, of Sanskrit Manuscripts of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal . I (Buddhist manuscripts) p, 94, L 20. 

2 Some few leaves only of this work are preserved in the collection 
of His Honour the General Kesar Sham Sher Jung Bahadur Rana. The 
reference is very important because it gives a terminus a quo the exist¬ 
ence of the LamS-worship was known in India. 

8 This belief in witches is also to be found all over the borderland of 
Tibet. For Dardistan cfr. IjEITNER, Dardistan . London, 1893. p. 23. 
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they speak of Mahaclna 1 as the country of origin of some 
tan trie worships. It was there that the Skid ha Kagarjuna 
went and was initiated into the cult of Ekajafca. 2 3 It was also 
there that Vasistha went in order to get siddhi from Tara. 
This statement finds full support in the Dakarnavatantra 
where in the fourth Paiala dedicated to Lama we find the 
north designated as the place of the lamas ; Ldmottarakulot- 
pattiyogini yulhandyikd. We cannot, however, better specify 
the character of these Lamas ; besides being goddesses they must 
have been witches, like the dakinls and the yogims with 
whom they are connected. In fact, in the commentary upon 
the Laksabhidhanatantra, already referred to, they are in¬ 
cluded among the dakinls who are always considered as flying 
goddesses and whose name is, in the Tantras, related to the 
root: dai to fly, just as very often their special abode is said 
to be Uddiyana, a name connected in the Tantras with the 
same root: ddJcinyas .....* dkdsacardh ; dai vaihdyasa gamanct- 
iti dhatupathdi . 8 If it is not impossible, a priori , that 
flying witches were called after a root denoting their pecu¬ 
liar quality, it is also legitimate to suppose that we have, 
in this case one learned etymology of some foreign or at least 
vernacular 4 name. There can hardly be any doubt that 
these dakinls, yoginls. lamas, etc., were originally nothing 
else than local female godlings or goblins such as almost each 
village or town possessed and who were, later on, considered 
as manifestations or particular aspects of the most prominent 
female deities of India, viz., Durga, Kali, etc. 5 * In the com¬ 
mentary upon the Laksabhidhanatantra (fol. 4, a) they are 
said to be : sarvasaitvdpakdrinyo grdmadaivatyak pithopapitMSri- 
tah . In fact, in the list of these dakinls, as they are given in 
our texts, we recognize quite well, from their own names, the 
popular and primitive character of many of them. They are 
in the form of animals, birds, or monsters with the body of 


1 The existence of such tradition is clearly indicated by some 
Tantras which in their title itself show a connection with the Mahaclna - 
sampradaya. I quote for instance the : M a ha cina hram a. 

On Mahaclna cfr. S Levi—Befeo. 1905. 

2 One Sddhana edited by Doctor Benoytosh Bhattaearya and 
referred to in his learned introduction to the edition of Sadhanamala 
has the following colophon : aryanagarjunapadair bkotesuddhrtdm^V ol 
I, p. 267. For the legend connected with Vasistha ef. Budrayamala 
p. 149.. 

3 Laksabhidhanatantmtika fol. IV, 1 cfr. also Oalcrasamvara, fol. 2, b. 
ddkinya alcana gammy ah . Vaihdyasydm gatau diyanla ityartha . The Tibet¬ 
ans follow this etymoiogy in so far as, beside the form pakinl, Pakima, 
they use for this term the translation mkVagro ma, ahasa gamin- 1. 

* But cfr, Bengali: da Jed, to call. In Bengal, the pakinis are still 
surviving in popular beliefs. , 

5 This has been shown in detail by me in my forthcoming volume 

on the Durgapilja. 
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women and the head of some animal, and in general, their 
terrific aspect is predominant; they are, as we saw, sarvasat - 
tvdpakdrinyah. They can stay on earth, in the sky, in water. 
But at the same time their acceptance into the Taatras sheds 
a lot of light upon the various elements of which these texts 
were the outcome and their interpretation also by tiie Tantric 
teachers becomes extremely interesting, when we want to estab¬ 
lish how these popular and somewhat primitive and crude beliefs 
were modified in a literature which represents the most powerful 
attempt at synchretism that we know. Taken from the 
low classes or from the borderland of India, from the villages 
and the peasants, and perhaps, from settlements of foreigners, 
they were adapted with their original names to the ritualism 
and to the mysticism even of the new schools. So the 
Tantras could claim to be strictly connected with popular be¬ 
liefs and at the same time rise to a higher and more spiritual 
refinement. In the lower strata, these clakinls, lamas, yoginis 
continued to receive their worship; in the debased Tantras 
concerned chiefly with the 6 karmas , meant to bestow worldly 
profit upon the sadhaka, these remained with their name, but 
designated the letters of the alphabet, bija , in the design of 
magic circle, mandala or cakra; in a higher plane, that is 
in the adhydimapujd, they correspond to the arteries and 
veins, nadi , circulating in the body and the control of which 
is necessary during the pranayama according to the Hathayoga 
system considered as a most important element during the 
process of.meditation. 

At an even higher stage of symbolism, they represent, 
in the esoteric language of the yogin t the constituents of 
illumination, bodhipaksas. In order to combine these con¬ 
tradictory elements the Buddhist tantric teachers were obliged 
to have recourse once more to the theory of the double truth,. 
the relative and the absolute, neyartha and mtdrtha which plays 
such a great partin Mahayana : lokasamvrtya ddkintcakrasamvaro 
laukikasiddhisddhandya iti. Nitdrihena ddkinisamvara Ui. 
ddkinya iti $aptatrim£ai bodhipdksikadharmds ; tesam cakmni 
samuho dharmakdyalaksanah iunyatae . tasya ' svabhavi - 
hahayena nirdlambak'arundtmakma saha samvaram ekatvam. 
atra ca karund candro bodhicittam pancavim&ali&i&ipadalaksa- 
nam mahdsukham nirdvamnam ; suryo dvdda&aS unyatdlmaka iti.. 
tena saha samvaro ddkinicakrasamvaras ; tarn vaksye aham .... 



APPENDIX 


List of the jdakinis according to the Laks abhidh anatantratika 2 - 


athalacarajalacaravanamrarupaparimrtinyah da kinyah 


eakradakinl 

| damstrl 

£vam 

; lahke&varl 

lama 

aranya^vani 

a£vi 

drumachaya 

khandarohS 

aranyasimhim 

hastim 

airavatl 

rupinT 

gandi 

gan 

bhairavl 

pracanda 

vyaghri 

me§ " j 

vayuvega 

candaksl 

rkst 

ajl j 

surabhaksl 

prabhavatx 

nakuli 

harinl I 

syama devf 

mahaoasa j 

camarT 

khan 1 

subhadra 

vlramati 

jambuki 

sukarx 

hayakarna 

kharvarl 

khaganana 

vidali 

kurml 

cakravega 

mahavirya 

kumbhinl 

gahkhini 

kharxdaroha 

kakasya 

kapardika 

ulukasya 

^aundini 

godhl 

karkatl 

j rausakl 

cakravarminl 

| 6vanasya 

mats! 

galijatakl 

suvira 

1 sukarasya 

makari 

| vanarl 

mahabala 

yamadadi 

dardorl 

gavali 

cakravartinl 

yamaduti 

yamamathini 

sallaki 

krtalasl 

yamadamstrini 

khecara rupaparivartinyah \dakinyali\ 

lama 

paravati 

sukl 

prabhavatl 

kharxdaroha 

bakl 

sarika 

niahanasa 

rupinl 

cafcakl 

kokiia 

vlramati 

pracanda 

cakrayakl 

lavx 

kharvarl 

candaksl 

hams! 


*To many of them special chapters are dedicated in the Dakarnava - 
tantra. 
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lankeSvarT 

yanci 

drumacclxaya 

vrksarim 

kokilaksi 

6aimdinl 

rajaki 

eakravarni^i 

bhagavatt 

su vl r a 

tittirl 

mahabala 

sax*asl 

cakravartiru 

jalakakl 

mahavirya 

balaka 

kakasya 

nilaksT 

airavati 

kakT 

bhairavi 

grdhrl 

vayuvega 

ghukl 

surabhaksl 


mrgarini 

syama-devi 

fiikhml 

subhadra 

kukkutT 

hayakarna 

bhedim 

khaganana 

eakravega 

krunci 

khandarolia 

ulukasya 

cakori 

svanasya 

anila 

sukarasya 

v&gdhulikS 

yamadadi 

bukkl 

yamaduti 

tittibhi 

y amada mstrinl 
bherundi 
yaraamathani 
ambarakT 



